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THE  RAMBLES  OF  A RAT. 


HE  first  thing  I remember  is  running  about 


in  a shed  close  by  a large  warehouse,  near 
London,  on  the  river  Thames. 

2.  A merry  life  we  led  in  that  shed,  my  seven 
brothers  and  I,  for  here  we  could  frolic  and  play 
at  hide-and-seek  to  our  hearts’  content. 

3.  My  seven  brothers  and  I are  of  the  ancient 
race  of  British  rats.  Our  smaller  forms,  sleek 
black  coats,  long  tails,  and  fine,  large  ears  make 
us  quite  unlike  the  Nor-we'-gi-an  brown  rat,  with 
whom  we  do  not  usually  keep  company. 

4.  I said  that  my  seven  brothers  and  I were 
black  rats ; but  the  youngest  of  the  family  was 
piebald,  clumsy,  and  ill-shaped.  Now  this  was 
no  fault  of  his ; but  there  was  no  end  to  our 
jokes  on  our  piebald  comrade.  Oddity,  Guinea-pig, 
Old  Spotty,  and  Frightful — such  were  the  names  we 
gave  him.  The  first  was  that  by  which  he  was 
best  known,  and  the  only  one  to  which  he  chose 
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to  answer.  But  he  was  a good-humoured  fellow, 
and  bore  our  rudeness  with  good  temper. 

5.  I have  said  that  we  had  merry  times  in 
the  warehouse.  But  one  night  above  all  nights 
I remember. 

6.  There  had  be^n  a great  deal  of  moving 
about  in  the  warehouse  during  the  day,  running 
of  trucks  and  rolling  of  casks.  Brisk,  the  liveliest 
of  my  brothers,  had  sat  watching  in  a hole  from 
noon  until  dusk,  and  now  hurried  through  our 
little  passage  into  the  shed,  where  we  were  all 
nestling  behind  some  old  canvas.  He  brought 
us  news  of  a coming  feast. 

7.  “ A ship  has  arrived  from  India,”  said  he, 
“ and  we’ll  have  a glance  at  the  cargo.  They’ve 
been  busy  stowing  it  away.  There’s  rice — ” 

At  this  news  we  all  whisked  our  tails  for  joy. 

“ Si^ar—  ” 

We  all  squeaked  with  delight. 

8.  “ Indigo—  ” 

“ That’s  nothing  but  a blue  dye  made  from  a 
plant,”  observed  Furry,  an  old,  blind  rat,  who  had 
seen  much  of  the  world.  He  very  often  joined  our 
party,  for  he  was  so  old  and  infirm  that  he 
could  not  have  lived  without  help. 

g.  “ Opium — ” went  on  Brisk. 

“ The  juice  of  the  white  poppy,”  said  our  aged 
friend. 

10.  Ugh  ! ” cried  Brisk;  "‘leave  opium  to  man ; 
it  is  a great  deal  too  bad  for  rats.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 


A DISCOVERY. 


I.  With  eager  haste  we  scrambled  into  the 
warehouse,  Furry,  as  usual,  staying  behind.  I 
soon  found  what  was  to  me  a great  curiosity — a 
tooth ; I felt  certain  that  it  was  a tooth ; but  it 
was  twice  as  long  as  any  rat,  counting  from  the 
tip  of  his  nose  to  the  end  of  his  tail. 

“Isn’t  that  a tusk  of  ivory?”*  said  Oddity,  as 
he  waddled  past  me. 

2.  I felt  the  utmost  pleasure  in  gnawing  and 
nibbling  at  the  huge  tusk,  and  polishing  my  sharp 
teeth  upon  it.  “ How  I should  like  to  see  the 
rat  that  could  have  carried  such  a tusk!”  I cried. 
“ I should  delight  to  travel  and  see  the  world.” 

3.  “ What  a fragrance  of  cheese  there  is  over 
there  I ” cried  Brisk.  “ Why,  Ratio,  its  delicious 
scent  reaches  us  even  here.” 

I was  so  busy  with  the  tusk  that  I scarcely 
looked  up ; but  Oddity  turned  his  eyes  eagerly 
towards  the  spot. 

4.  “ Nov/  let’s  have  a race  to  the  place,”  cried 
Brisk,  “ and  he  who  gets  there  first  shall  have 
his  pick  of  the  feast.  Leave  Ratio  to  his  old 
bone.  Here  are  seven  of  us : now  for  it — once, 
twice,  thrice,  ; 
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5.  Off  they  scampered  helter-skelter,  all  my 
seven  brothers,  Oddity,  as  usual,  last  of  all.  He 
had  often  been  laughed  at  for  his  slowness,  but 
this  time  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  was  slow. 
On  rushed  the  six  foremost,  scrambling  one  over 
another  in  their  haste,  into  what  looked  like  a 
dark  hole,  and  then — alas  ! alas  ! what  a terrible 
squeaking. 

6.  Poor,  unhappy  brothers  ! all  caught  in  a trap  ! 
All  at  the  mercy  of  their  cruel  enemy,  Man  ! I 
ran  to  the  spot  in  a terrible  fright.  Nothing  of 
my  six  companions  could  I see ; but  Oddity  was 
staring  at  the  drop  of  the  trap.  He  had  had  a 
narrow  escape,  for  it  grazed  his  nose  as  it  fell. 

7.  In  vain  the  poor  captive  rats  tried  to  gnaw 
their  way  to  freedom  from  within,  while  Oddity 
and  I nibbled  from  without.  There  was  some- 
thing too  hard  even  for  our  sharp  teeth.  My 
poor  brothers  could  not  touch  the  feast  which 
had  brought  them  to  their  ruin.  They  passed  a 
miserable  night,  and  were  every  one  carried  off 
in  a bag  to  be  worried  by  dogs  in  the  morning. 

8.  “ Cruel,  wicked  man  ! ” I cried,  as  with  my 
piebald  companion  I sought  my  old  shelter  behind 
the  canvas  in  our  shed.  Old  Furry  overheard  me. 

9.  “ Well,”  he  said,  “ I think  man  may  have 
something  to  say  for  himself.  I have  often  noticed 
the  big  creatures  at  work,  and  much  they  labour, 
and  hard  they  toil,  and  we  can’t  expect  them  to 
be  willing  to  take  so  much  trouble  to  collect 
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dainties  just  to  feed  us.  Those  who  live  on  what 
belongs  to  others,  as  we  rats  do,  have  no  right 
to  expect  kind  treatment.” 

CHAPTER  III. 


POORER  THAN  RATS. 

1.  We  had  not  our  shed  always  to  ourselves. 
One  cold  evening  in  autumn,  when  there  was  a 
sharp,  east  wind  and  a drizzling  rain,  two  human 
creatures  came  into  the  place  and  cowered  down 
in  a corner  of  our  shed. 

2.  I call  them  human  creatures,  for  they  were 
certainly  not  men ; they  were  not  like  the  tall, 
strong  fellows  I had  sometimes  seen  in  the  ware- 
house. These  were  much  smaller,  and  so  thin 
that  their  bones  seemed  almost  ready  to  break 
through  the  skin.  Their  feet  were  bare,  and  one 
of  them  had  a sore  place  upon  his  heel.j 

3.  I found  that  these  were  young  human  beings, 
neglected  and  uncared  for,  as  young  rats  would 
not  have  been.  We  were  at  first  afraid  of  them, 
and  only  peered  at  them  from  our  hiding-places, 
but  when,  at  last,  we  ventured  to  come  forward, 
we  seemed  to  frighten  them  as  much  as  they 
had  frightened  us. 

4.  “ Look  there — there.  Bob  ! ” screamed  the 
younger  child,  clinging  more  closely  to  his  brother. 

“They’re  rats,”  said  the  other  one,  quietly. 
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5.  “ I don’t  like  staying  here,  Bob,  with  the 
rats ! ” cried  the  terrified  little  one,  as  he  tried  to 
pull  his  brother  towards  the  door.  “ I won’t  stay 
here ; let  us  go,  let  us  go  ! ” 

6.  “We’ve  nowhere  to  go  to,”  replied  Bob,  in 
the  same  dull,  lifeless  tone.  “ Never  mind  the 
rats,  Billy,  they  won’t  hurt  you,”  he  added. 

7.  Hurt  them  ! Not  we  ! If  ever  I felt  pity,  it 
was  for  those  ragged  little  urchins.  We  were 
well  fed,  but  they  were  hungry;  we  had  sleek, 
warm  coats,  but  they  trembled  with  cold.  It  was 
very  clear  that  it  was  much  harder  to  them  to 
live  than  if  they  had  been  rats.  I wondered  if 
in  this  great  city  there  were  many  such  as  these, 
with  none  to  care  for  them. 

8.  “What  a pity  it  is,  Ratio f’  said  Oddity,  licking 
his  soft  coat  till  the  beautiful  polish  upon  it  made 
one  almost  forget  its  ugly  colour,  “ what  a pity  it 
is  these  children  are  so  dirty.” 

9.  In  time,  the  ragged  boys  and  I ceased  to 
fear  each  other,  and  I would  venture  almost  close 
to  Billy’s  thin,  little  hand  when  he  had  a crust 
of  bread  to  eat,  for  he  always  broke  off  a little 
bit  for  me.  The  poor  little  fellow  was  crippled 
and  lame,  so  he  rarely  left  the  shed.  Bob  often 
went  out  in  the  morning,  and  returned  when  it 
was  growing  dark,  sometimes  with  food,  and 
sometimes  without  it;  but  whenever  he  had  any- 
thing to  eat,  he  always  shared  it  with  his  little, 
lame  brother. 
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10.  The  little  one  was  the  more  talkative  of 
the  two,  though  I never  heard  him  laugh  but 
once,  and  then  it  was  when  Oddity,  who  was 
more  shy  than  I,  ventured  for  the  first  time  since 
Billy’s  coming,  to  cross  the  shed. 


11.  “Oh!  look — look.  Bob!  what  a funny  rat! 
what  a beauty  rat ! ” he  cried,  clapping  his  bony 
hands  together  with  childish  glee. 

It  was  comical  to  see  Oddity’s  face  on  hearing 
himself  called  ‘ a beauty  rat.’  He  put  on  a sort 
of  look,  which  seemed  to  say,  ‘Well,  there’s  no 
accounting  for  taste.’ 

12.  “ Bob,”  said  little  Billy  one  evening,  “ I’se 
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been  watching  the  rats,  and  I saw — only  think 
what  I saw  ! ” 

“Well,  what  did  ye  see?”  replied  Bob  drowsily, 
rubbing  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  He 
looked  very  hungry  and  tired. 

13.  “ I was  watching  for  the  fat,  spotted  one, 
when  out  came  creeping  two  others,  and  one 
had  some  white  on  its  back ; it  looked  old  and 
weak;  and.  Bob,  I saw  it  was  blind.” 

“ A blind  rat ! ” cried  Bob ; “ it  would  soon 
starve,  I think.” 

14.  “ But  there  was  the  other  rat  at  its  side, 
with  such  shining  eyes,  and  such  a sharp,  little 
nose  ! And  the  old,  blind  rat  had  a little  bit  of 
stick  in  its  mouth,  and  the  pretty  black  rat  took 
the  other  end  in  his  teeth,  and  so  pulled  the  old 
one  along.” 

15.  “ I’ve  never  heard  of  rats  doing  that  before,” 
said  Bob. 

“ But  that’s  not  all  that  I saw,”  went  on  Billy. 
“Out  comes  the  funny  spotted  rat  from  its  hole; 
so  I kept  very  quiet,  not  to  frighten  it  away.  It 
pattered  up  to  the  place  where  I put  the  little 
crumbs;  and  what  do  you  think  as  it  did?” 

16.  “ Ate  them,”  was  Bob’s  quiet  reply. 

“Oh,  no,  not  that!”  cried  Billy;  “it  pushed 
them  towards  the  old  blind  rat.  Neither  the  black 
one  nor  the  spotted  one  ate  one  crumb ; they 
left  them  all  for  the  poor,  blind  rat.  Now  were 
they  not  famous  little  fellows  ! ” 
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17.  “ So  rats  help  one  another,”  said  Bob.  I 
wonder  whether  he  was  thinking  the  same  thing 
as  I was : “ Do  human  beings  always  help  their 
fellow-creatures  when  they  are  in  want  ? ” 

CHAPTER  IV. 


HOW  I MADE  A FRIEND. 

1.  Oddity  and  I were  not  the  only  rats  who 
lived  in  the  warehouse.  There  were  a good  many 
large,  brown  Norwegian  rats ; but  we  usually 
kept  out  of  their  way,  as  they  would  snap  at  us 
whenever  they  got  the  chance. 

2.  There  was  one  brown  rat,  however,  whose 
equal  I have  never  met.  Whiskers  was  a hero  of 
a rat,  for  he  had  fought  a young  ferret,  and  killed 
it.  For  two  long  hours  the  battle  lasted,  but  at 
length  the  ferret  lay  dead  upon  the  floor ! Whiskers 
had  lost  one  ear  and  part  of  the  other,  so  that 
he  was  not  beautiful. 

A brown  rat.  Shabby,  followed  him  about,  and 
seemed  to  wait  on  him,  as  though,  having  no 
merit  of  his  own,  he  fancied  he  could  borrow  a 
little  from  so  famous  a companion. 

3.  I own  that  I was  afraid  of  Whiskers,  and 
yet  he  passed  without  touching  me ; he  was  quite 
above  the  meanness  of  hurting  a creature  merely 
because  it  was  weaker  than  himself.  But  Shabby 
gave  such  a savage  snap  at  my  ear  that  I ran 
squeaking  into  a corner. 
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4.  I was  busy  one  night  at  my  supper,  when 
I saw  Whiskers  and  his  follower  merrily  going 
towards  the  hole  where  my  six  brothers  had 
been  caught.  These,  certainly,  were  no  friends 
of  mine ; but  then  they  were  rats,  and  I could 
not  see  them  perish  without  warning  them  of 
their  danger. 

5.  “Stop!  stop  I”  I squeaked ; “you  are  running 
right  into  a trap  I ” 

Whiskers  turned  sharp  round  and  faced  me. 

“Bite  him  I fight  him  I shake  him  by  the  neck!” 
cried  Shabby.  “ He  knows  there  is  a dainty  feast 
there,  and  he  would  keep  it  all  for  his  ugly, 
black  rats ! ” 

6.  “You’ll  pay  dearly  for  your  dainty  feast  if 
you  go  one  foot  further,”  I cried. 

“ Who’s  afraid  ! ” cried  the  boaster,  as  he 
scampered  off. 

Clap ! he  was  caught  in  the  trap,  and  he 
squeaked  with  terror  louder  than  all  my  six 
brothers  put  together. 

7.  Whiskers  stood  quite  still  for  some  moments. 
Then  he  sprang  to  where  I was  standing. 

“Rat!”  he  cried,  “you  have  saved  my  life, 
and  I shall  never  forget  your  kindness.  Though 
you  are  black  and  I am  brown,  let  us  be  friends 
to  the  end  of  our  days  ! ” 

“ Agreed  ! ” I cried  ; “ let’s  rub  noses  upon  it ! ” 
And  so  we  rubbed  noses. 

8.  Whiskers  faithfully  kept  his  word.  I never 
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feared  him  from  that  hour — no,  not  even  when  I 
knew  that  he  was  hungry,  and  had  tasted  no 
food  from  morning  till  night.  Many  a ramble 
have  we  had  together,  and  I went  with  him  even 
into  the  haunts  of  the  brown  rats,  for  none  would 
have  dared  to  attack  me  while  he  was  near. 


CHAPTER  V. 


I VISIT  THE  ZOO. 

1.  Whiskers  and  I often  went  out  together,  and 
one  night  I set  off  with  him  for  a longer  distance 
than  any  which  I had  yet  tried.  Oddity  might 
have  gone  too ; but  he  preferred,  as  he  said, 
home-comforts  and  a nibble  in  the  warehouse. 
I knew  that  he  would  look  after  old  Furry,  so 
that  I had  no  fear  of  the  blind  rat  being  neglected. 

2.  Our  journey  was  underground,  through  pass- 
ages which  spread  in  every  direction  under  London. 
I saw  more  rats  in  these  gloomy  lanes  than  I 
had  ever  thought  there  were  in  the  world,  and 
I should  have  been  afraid  of  them,  had  not 
Whiskers  been  at  my  side.  I was  glad,  however, 
when  again  we  came  into  the  light  of  day;  and 
I was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  green  grass  and 
trees — things  I had  never  seen  before. 

3.  “ Ah  ! ” said  Whiskers,  smiling,  “ you  should 
see  this  grass  in  the  fresh  spring,  and  those  black, 
bare  trees  when  the  bright,  young  leaves  are 
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upon  them ! But  I would  not  have  you  pass 
through  that  iron  paling  into  the  garden;  this 
would  be  a charming  place  but  for  the  cats.” 

4.  I had  never  seen  a cat  in  my  life,  but  I 
started  at  the  name.  “Take  me  anywhere  that 
you  will,”  I cried,  “ so  that  I never  come  in  sight 
of  one  of  those  terrible  creatures  ! ” 

“ I am  going,”  said  Whiskers,  “ to  take  you 
where  there  are  cats  so  huge  that  one  could  take 
a man’s  head  in  her  mouth,  or  strike  him  dead 
by  a blow  of  her  paw.” 

5.  “ Oh,  for  my  shed ! Oh,  for  my  quiet  hole ! 
for  Furry  and  Oddity ! ” thought  I.  “ What  folly 
it  was  to  venture  into  the  world  with  such  a 
guide  as  Whiskers ! 

6.  I suppose  that  the  bold  rat  read  my  thoughts 
in  my  frightened  face,  for  he  said:  “The  big 
cats,  some  with  long,  flowing  manes,  some  spotted, 
some  striped  black  and  yellow,  will  not  harm  us. 
They  are  kept  in  barred  cages  by  man,  and  spend 
their  lives  in  a kind  of  prison,  and  are  not  able 
even  to  amuse  themselves  by  catching  a mouse 
for  supper.” 

7.  “Whiskers,”  said  I to  my  guide,  “I  care 
little  for  cats,  whether  they  are  little  or  big ; but 
if  any  foreigners  of  the  race  of  Mus^  be  kept 
here,  will  you  introduce  me  to  them  ? ” 

8.  Whiskers  pointed  with  his  nose  towards  a 

* Mus  is  the  Latin  name  for  “mouse.”  It  is  also  the  name  given  by  scientists  to  all  that  family 
of  creatures,  that  includes  the  house-mouse,  the  black  and  the  brown  rat,  the  wood- 
mouse  and  the  harvest-mouse,  all  of  which  are  gnawing  animals. 
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building.  “You  will  find  there,”  he  said,  “many 
of  our  race,  known  by  the  family  likeness  in 
their  teeth.  For  me,  I’m  going  to  pay  a visit  to 
the  monkey-house ; I’m  sure  to  find  some  food 
there.  The  door  is  shut ; but  I’ll  not  trouble  the 
keeper  to  open  it  for  me.”  So  he  vanished  through 
a hole  in  the  roof. 

g.  I was  hungry,  too,  but  found  half  a bun, 
dropped,  no  doubt,  by  some  child;  and,  cheered 
and  refreshed,  I entered  the  building  in  which 
were  my  distant  relations. 

CHAPTER  VI. 


I FIND  SOME  RELATIONS. 

1.  “Well,  at  last  we  have  such  weather  as  a 
creature  may  live  and  breathe  in ! I’ve  been 
half  melted  all  the  autumn  with  the  heat;  but 
now  the  fresh,  keen  air  seems  like  a breeze  from 
my  own  dear  Lap  -land  ! ” 

2.  “ Lapland ! Oh,  there’s  nothing  like  Lap- 
land  ! ” said  a very  sad  voice.  I lifted  up  my 
eyes  to  get  a sight  of  the  speaker. 

3.  Within  the  cage  were  two  beautiful  little 
Lem'-mings  (I  learned  their  name  afterwards). 
They  were  not  much  more  than  half  my  size, 
had  pointed  heads,  very  short  tails,  and  whiskers 
uncommonly  long.  Their  coats  were  black  and 
tawny,  but  yellowish-white  beneath.  I heard. 
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afterwards,  that  they  live  in  Si-be'-ri-a,  Norway, 
and  other  cold  climes,  moving  in  large  herds, 
like  locusts,  and,  like  locusts,  eating  up  every- 
thing green.  But  this  pair  had  been  natives  of 
a country  called  Lapland. 

4.  “ Oh,  for  a sight  of  the  icy  lakes,  the  snow- 
covered  plains,  and  the  rein'-deer  moving  lightly 
over  them  ! ” 

5.  “And  the  strange  little  huts,”  added  the 
other,  “ made  of  briers,  bark,  felt,  and  reindeer 
skins,  where,  when  we  peeped  under  the  curtains 
which  made  the  door,  we  saw  the  tiny  people, 
in  their  sheep-skin  coats,  sitting  on  their  heels 
round  the  fire.  I don’t  wonder  that  the  Lapps 
love  their  land;  I don’t  wonder  that,  when  long 
away  from  it,  they  die  of  longing  to  return.  That 
will  be  my  fate  ! ” 

6.  “ Allow  an  English  rat,  gentle  strangers,” 
said  I,  “to  offer  a little  word  of  comfort.  I grieve 
that  you  feel  so  sad  in  your  cage,  and  that  you 
mourn  your  absence  from  your  dear,  native  land. 
But  you  are  with  your  friends,  and  you  can  talk 
over  old  days  together,  whilst  some  who  are  here 
are  quite  alone,  and — ” 

7.  I stopped.  Some  animal  near  was  dashing 
itself  against  the  bars  of  its  cage,  and,  turning 
round,  I beheld  a very  savage  rat,  which  is  called 
the  German  Ham'-ster."^  His  head  was  thick  and 

* Though  called  the  German  Hamster,  this  little  creature  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  crops,  as  it  eats  and  stores  a large  amount  of  grain.  It  is 
about  12  inches  long,  including  a tail  of  2 inches. 
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blunt,  with  plenty  of  whiskers;  he  had  big  eyes, 
and  large,  open,  rounded  ears.  His  back  and 
head  were  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  his  cheeks 
red,  his  feet  white,  and  he  had  three  odd  white 
spots  on  each  side  of  his  chest.  But  the  funniest 
thing  which  I noticed  about  him  was  that  he 
had  a kind  of  wart  on  his  fore-feet,  where  a 
thumb  might  be,  besides  four  toes,  which  I had 
never  before  seen  in  the  tribes  of  Mus. 

8.  “ It  is  easy  to  talk  of  comfort,”  he  cried, 
angrily,  “ when  a rat  has  freedom  and  everything 
else  that  he  cares  for ! But  here — why,  I have 
not  even  the  comfort  of  going  to  sleep  in  the 
way  I do  in  my  country.  Who  can  sleep  on  bare 
boards,  or  on  a poor  sprinkling  of  straw  on  the 
floor  of  this  cage  ! I,  who  used  to  burrow  deep  in 
the  earth,  and  enjoy  a long  nap  all  the  winter, 
shut  up  in  my  snug  little  home,  I know  what 
comfort  is.  There  is  nothing  like  lying  some 
feet  under  the  earth,  as  quiet  as  if  one  were 
dead,  and  know  that  there  is  a good  store  of 
grain,  beans,  and  pease_  to  feast  on  when  one 
awakes  in  the  spring.” 

g.  “ But,  at  any  rate,  here  you  are  well  fed,” 
said  I. 

These  words  only  made  the  Hamster  more 
angry.  He  blew  out  his  cheeks  till  his  head  and 
neck  were  bigger  than  his  body.  He  raised  him- 
self on  his  hind-legs,  and  but  for  the  bars  of  his 
cage  I believe  that  he  would  have  flown  at  me. 
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10.  “Well  fed!”  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak ; “ I should  like  to  know  what  you  call 
being  well  fed  ? Since  I have  come  to  this  hate- 
ful country  not  once  have  I had  a chance  of 
filling  my  cheeks  with  grain.  Man,  stingy  man, 
thinks  it  enough  to  give  me  a little  of  something 
to  eat  from  day  to  day — to  me,  who  have  had  a 
hundred  pounds  of  corn  packed  up  in  my  own 
deep  hole — to  me,  whose  delight  it  was  to  carry 
three  ounces  weight  of  it  at  once  in  these  bags 
in  my  face  ! ” 

11.  “Most  curious  and  useful  bags  they  are,” 
said  I,  though  I thought  that,  thus  puffed  out 
with  air,  they  did  not  add  to  his  beauty. 

“They  were  the  cause  of  my  being  taken,” 
cried  the  fierce  Hamster,  whose  savage  complaints 
had  quite  silenced  the  gentler  murmurs  of  the 
pretty  little  Lemmings. 

12.  “ How  were  your  pouches  the  cause  of 
your  being  taken  ? ” asked  I. 

“ I can  fight  savagely — I will  fly  even  at  dogs,” 
replied  the  Hamster  (no  one  could  have  looked 
at  him  and  have  doubted  it) ; “ but  I cannot  bite 
when  my  cheeks  are  stuffed  full  of  grain,  which 
was  the  case  when  a German  peasant  seized  me. 
I had  no  time  to  empty  them — not  a moment — or 
wouldn’t  I have  bitten  him  ! " 

13.  I was  glad  to  turn  away  from  his  cage, 
thinking  how  sad  an  object  a creature  is  when 
in  a passion. 
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14.  A perfume,  rather  stiong  than  pleasant, 
made  me  look  towards  another  compartment, 
where  was  a Musk  Rat,  a native  of  Canada.  The 
creature  is  of  the  size  of  a small  rabbit,  quiet 
and  grave,  who  welcomed  me  in  kindly  manner, 
quite  unlike  the  rudeness  of  the  Hamster. 

15.  “ May  I look  upon  you  as  belonging  to  the 
race  of  Mus  ? ” I asked,  as  I noticed  his  large 
size,  soft  fur,  and  long,  flat  tail. 

16.  “ Well,”  he  replied,  “ some  learned  men 
class  me  with  the  Beaver  race,  and  give  me  a 
very  long  name.  But  I am  quite  content  to  be 
known  by  the  simple  name  Musk  Rat,  which 
they  give  me  on  the  lakes  of  Canada.  I only 
wish  that  I could  have  received  you  in  my  own 
house  upon  the  Lake  Hu'-ron. 

17.  “You  would  be  pleased  if  you  could  see 
the  pretty  round  dwelling  raised  by  myself  and 
my  companions  — the  neat,  dome-shaped  roof 
formed  of  herbs  and  reeds  cemented  with  clay  ! 
A great  deal  of  trouble  it  cost  us,  but  I often 
think  there’s  no  pleasure  without  trouble ; and 
there’s  nothing  I miss  so  much  now,  when  I am 
caged  up,  as  the  power  to  labour  and  build.” 

18.  Our  pleasant  talk  was  here  ended,  for  the 
keeper  opened  the  door,  and  I had  barely  time 
to  hide  myself  under  some  straw.  I made  up 
my  mind  not  to  show  myself  again  until  darkness 
made  it  safe  for  me  to  creep  out. 

19.  Soon  visitors  arrived,  and  I was  greatly 
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amused  by  watching  the  different  kinds  of  human 
beings,  of  whom  there  must  be  nearly  as  many 
as  of  the  race  of  the  Mus.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I saw  ladies  in  velvets  and  silks,  and 
the  furs  of  many  a poor  little  ermine  or  sable. 

20.  I saw  gentlemen  too,  and  I confess  that  a 
creepy  feeling  came  over  me  when  I looked  at 
the  hats  which  they  had  on  their  heads — the 
fine,  black  gloss  was  so  like  that  of  the  coat 
which  I wore.  I have  since  learned  that  numbers 
of  rats  are  slain  in  France,  and  that  man  not 
only  makes  their  furs  into  hats,*  but  uses  their 
soft  and  delicate  skins  to  make  the  thumbs  of 
his  best  gloves. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


A FEAST. 

1.  I Stayed  in  the  Zoo  for  a few  weeks,  and 
got  to  know  many  of  my  near  relations  quite 
well.  As  for  the  German  Hamster,  he  became 
so  drowsy  as  the  weather  grew  colder,  that  he 
could  sleep  day  and  night  even  upon  the  bare 
boards,  though  he  never  fell  into  that  deep  sleep, 
an  almost  dead  state,  that  he  would  have  done, 
could  he  have  buried  himself  alive,  as  he  does 
in  his  own  country. 

2.  I should  willingly  have  stayed  longer  in 


♦ This  refers  to  “ felt  ” hats,  which  are  made  of  the  fur  and  fine  hair  of  hares,  rabbits,  rats, 
and  many  other  fur-bearing  animals. 
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the  Gardens,  but  the  keepers  were  doing  all  they 
could  think  of  to  get  rid  of  rats,  and  we  thought 
it  better  to  walk  away  on  our  own  four  feet, 
while  we  could,  instead  of  being  carried  off  in  a 
bag,  for  which  we  had  no  fancy.  We  therefore 
set  out  on  our  journey  homewards. 

3.  We  again  chose  the  underground  route,  lest 
we  should  meet  with  dogs  and  cats  in  the  streets, 
or  be  crushed  beneath  the  rolling  wheels  of 
vehicles.  We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when 
Whiskers  suddenly  stopped. 

4.  “ I feel  hungry,”  said  he. 

“ So  do  I,”  I answered. 

“ We  must  find  our  way  into  one  of  the 
houses,”  continued  the  bold  rat.  “ Let’s  turn 
down  this  passage,  it  no  doubts  leads  to  some 
kitchen.” 

5.  Down  the  passage  we  turned.  Whiskers,  as 
usual,  going  first ; but  we  were  met,  almost  at 
the  entrance,  by  two  savage,  brown  rats,  who 
did  not  seem  willing  to  allow  us  to  pass. 

“ Pray,  does  this  passage  lead  to  a kitchen  ? ” 
asked  Whiskers,  not  seeming  to  notice  their  sharp 
teeth  o\nd  gleaming  eyes. 

6.  “Yes,”  replied  one;  “but  the  passage,  and 
the  house,  and  the  kitchen  belong  to  us,  and  we 
let  no  one  share  in  our  rights.” 

“ Any  one  who  tries  to  pass,”  cried  the  other, 
very  fiercely,  “ has  to  pay  us  toll  with  his  ears!” 

7.  “Well,  my  good  friends,”  replied  Whiskers, 
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“ I have  no  doubt  your  bright  eyes  have  seen 
that  I have  paid  that  toll  already,  and  that  is  a 
kind  of  toll  which  no  one  pays  twice.  He  who 
took  the  toll  lost  his  life,  and  I feel,  somehow, 
that  you  will  much  rather  politely  guide  me  into 
your  house  and  share  with  me  whatever  I get 
there,  than  try  whether  a rat  can  fight  as  well 
without  ears  as  he  once  did  with  them.” 

8.  This  little  speech  had  a wonderful  effect, 
and  made  the  brown  rats  quite  friendly  towards 
the  valiant  Whiskers.  They,  however,  still  looked 
with  suspicion  at  me,  and  I fancied  that  I heard 
one  whisper  to  the  other,  “There’s  a black  rat; 
he’s  an  enemy,  and  we  must  tear  him  in  pieces ! ” 

9.  I felt  much  inclined  to  turn  round  and 
scamper  off  for  my  life ; but  Whiskers  said,  “ Let 
me  introduce  you  to  my  friend  Ratio;  he  goes 
wherever  I go,  shares  what  I find,  and  I value 
his  safety  as  my  own.” 

10.  Nothing  more  was  said  about  tearing  me 
in  pieces,  and  the  brown  rats  led  us  through  a 
small  hole,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a large, 
airy  kitchen. 

11.  The  place  was  perfectly  quiet;  the  loud 
ticking  of  the  clock  was  the  only  sound  heard, 
and  the  swing  of  its  pendulum  the  only  move- 
ment seen,  except  that  a few  black  beetles  were 
creeping  about  on  the  sanded  floor.  The  fire, 
which  must  have  been  a very  large  one,  had 
almost  burned  out ; but  a few  red  embers  still 
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were  glowing,  and  served  to  light  us  on  our  way, 
though  we  rats  do  not  want  much  light  to  see 
our  way  about. 

12.  We  peeped  about,  under  the  dresser,  on 
the  shelves,  and  snuffed  at  the  locked  door  of  the 
larder,  but  nothing  could  we  find  fit  for  food.  A 
jar  on  a shelf  looked  tempting  enough,  but  being 
made,  cover  and  all,  of  crockery  ware,  it  defied 
even  our  sharp  little  teeth. 

13.  “ I’ve  found  something ! ” exclaimed  I at 
last ; and  at  my  shout  the  three  other  rats  came 
eagerly  running  towards  the  place  where  I stood, 
close  by  a flask  of  oil. 

14.  “ I’ve  seen  that  flask  a dozen  times,”  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  Brownies.  “ I have  longed 
to  taste  its  contents ; but  how  is  a rat  to  get  at 
them  ? ” 

15.  Here  was  indeed  a puzzle.  But  Whiskers 
was  ever  ready.  He  managed  to  pull  out  the 
stopper;  but  the  neck  of  the  bottle  was  far  too 
narrow  to  admit  the  head  of  a rat ; and  as  the 
flask  was  in  a wooden  box,  it  could  not  be  shifted 
so  as  to  pour  out  its  contents. 

“ Mighty  little  use  that  flask  is  to  us  ! ” cried 
one  of  the  Brownies. 

16.  But  my  clever  rat  was  not  to  be  beaten 
easily.  In  a moment  he  had  dipped  in  his  long 
tail,  and  then,  whisking  it  out  again,  scattered 
around  a fragrant  shower  of  drops  of  oil  I 
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17.  There  was  no  end  to  the  praises  which 
Whiskers  got.  He  took  little  notice  of  them,  how- 
ever, and  only  said,  playfully : “It  is  Ratio  who 
should  have  thought  of  this,  since  black  rats  have 
two  hundred  and  fifty  rings  in  their  tails,  while 
brown  ones  have  only  two  hundred.” 

“ Ah,  Whiskers  I ''  cried  I,  “ this  oil  is  a nice 
relish,  to  be  sure,  but  I must  have  something 
solid,”  and  I looked  longingly  up  at  the  jar.  The 
other  rats  looked  up  also. 

18.  “ Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  ! ” cried  my 
companion  ; and  he  clambered  for  a second  time 
up  on  the  shelf  on  which  stood  the  jar.  This 
time  he  did  not  even  try  to  nibble  at  the  hard 
pot,  but  putting  his  mighty  strength  to  the  task, 
he  pushed  the  whole  jar  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  edge  of  the  shelf,  then  over  it,  till  at  length 
it  fell  with  a loud  crash,  which  made  every  one 
of  us  leap  up  high  into  the  air. 

19.  “ Oh,  what  a grand  feast  of  dried  fruits 
rolled  forth  ! With  what  glee  we  set  to  at  our 
supper.  I must  confess  that  of  all  pleasures  upon 
earth  there  is  none  to  a rat  like  eating,^ 

20.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  our  feast,  our 
mouths  full,  and  our  whiskers  merrily  wagging, 
when  we  were  startled  by  a faint  noise  at  the 
kitchen  door.  A stealthy  sound,  as  of  human 
feet  moving  slowly  along ; a timid  hand  laid 
softly  on  the  handle  of  the  door;  and  then  a 
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whispering  of  voices.  We  pricked  up  our  ears 
and  stopped  eating. 

21.  “I  am  sure  that  the  noise  came  from  the 
kitchen.  Listen  ! ” said  a timid  voice.  So  those 
without  listened,  and  so  did  we  within,  when  the 
clock  suddenly  struck  ‘ one.’  The  sound  made  us 


* He  dipped  in  his  long  tail.’ — Page  21. 


all  start,  and  so  frightened  the  Brownies,  that 
they  scampered  off  into  their  hole.  Whiskers  and 
I stayed  listening. 

22.  “Would  it  not  be  safer  to  call  in  a police- 
man ? ” 

“No,  no;  my  gun  is  loaded,  and  the  rascals 
cannot  escape.  You  are  nervous;  go  back,  Eliza.” 
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“ Dearest,  I’ll  never  leave  you  to  meet  the 
danger  alone  ! ” 

23.  The  handle  creaked  as  it  was  slowly  turned 
round,  and  If/iis/jers,  exclaiming,  “We’d  better  be 
off!”  followed  the  Brownies.  I was  curious  to 
see  what  would  happen,  so  I lingered  for  a 
moment,  as  the  door  was  opened  inch  by  inch, 
and  had  a glimpse  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
creation.  He  was  dressed  in  a long,  red  dressing- 
gown  ; he  had  a candle  in  one  hand,  a loaded 
gun  in  the  other,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  making 
up  his  mind  to  kill  somebody,  but  was  a little 
afraid  that  somebody  might  kill  him  instead ! 

24.  His  wife,  with  her  hair  in  curl-papers,  and 
her  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open  in  fright,  was 
trying  to  pull  him  back,  as  she  glanced  in  terror 
round  the  kitchen,  lest  some  robber  should  meet 
her  gaze.  Away  I scudded,  my  sides  shaking 
with  mirth,  leaving  the  broken  jar  and  the  scat- 
tered fruits  to  tell  their  own  tale.  I wonder  what 
stories  of  midnight  alarms  the  brave  man  and 
his  wife  will  tell  their  family  in  the  morning. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  WANT  OF  A DENTIST. 

I.  I was  glad  to  see  Oddity's  kind  face  again 
in  our  native  shed.  How  much  I had  to  tell 
him  ! How  much  older  I now  felt  than  one  who 
had  never  been  a hundred  yards  from  his  home  I 
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I talked  over  my  adventures  to  my  brother  till 
anyone  else  would  have  lost  patience  with  me. 

But  my  brother  was  the  most  patient  of  rats ; 
he  was  quite  willing  to  have  his  adventures 
second-hand,  and  had  no  wish  to  become  a hero; 
he  admired  others,  and  envied  no  one. 

2.  “And  how  is  old  Furry?”  I asked,  when 
at  length  I came  to  the  end  of  my  story.  Furry 
had  now  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  warehouse, 
but  sometimes  he  visited  our  shed. 

3.  Oddity  looked  very  grave.  “You  know,”  he 
replied,  “that  Furry  some  time  ago  lost  one  of 
his  upper  front  teeth.” 

4.  “I  know;  he  struck  it  out  when  gnawing 
at  the  hoop  of  a barrel.  But  I do  not  see  that 
matters  much  ; old  Furry  has  other  teeth  left.” 

“That  is  his  misfortune,”  added  Oddity. 

“ How  ! What  do  you  mean  ? What  does  he 
complain  of — losing  his  teeth,  or  keeping  them?” 

“ Both,”  said  Oddity.  I should  have  thought 
he  was  making  fun,  but  Oddity  was  never  guilty 
of  making  a joke  in  his  life. 

5.  “You  see,”  said  Oddity,  “we  rats  must  gnaw 
to  keep  down  the  quick  growth  of  our  teeth.  If 
they  are  not  constantly  rubbing  one  against  an- 
other, they  soon  get  a great  deal  too  long  for 
our  mouths.  As  poor  old  Furry’s  upper  tooth  is 
gone,  of  course  the  one  just  under  it  is  now  out 
of  work,  and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  is  growing 
much  too  fast.” 
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6.  “You  don’t  say  so!”  I cried. 

“Yes;  it  has  grown  very  much  since  you  left 

us,”  sighed  Oddity,  and  where  it  will  end  I really 
don’t  know.  The  poor  fellow  is  blind,  he  had  no 
pleasure  but  in  nibbling  and  chatting,  and  now 
his  dreadful  long  tooth  is  locking  his  jaw.” 

“Shall  I go  to  see  him?”  said  I. 

“Do  as  you  please,”  replied  Oddity.  “There 
is  little  pleasure  in  seeing  him  now,  poor  fellow.” 

7.  And  so  I found  when  I went.  Poor  old 
Furry’s  long  tooth  had  by  no  means  sweetened 
his  temper.  He  was  ready  to  bite  anyone  who 
came  near  him,  only  biting  was  now  out  of  the 
question.  He  could  hardly  manage  to  swallow  a 
little  meal  which  Oddity  got  for  him,  and  certainly 
one  would  have  thought,  by  his  manner  towards 
the  piebald  rat,  that  it  was  he  who  had  knocked 
out  the  unlucky  front  tooth,  instead  of  having 
kindly  attended  to  Furry’s  wants  for  so  long,  and 
borne  with  his  temper,  which  was  harder. 

8.  I was  really  glad  to  get  back  to  my  shed, 
and  away  from  his  peevish  temper.  Oddity  came 
with  me. 

“And  now,  dear  old  rat,”  said  I,  when  we 
were  alone,  “ how  are  our  little  ragged  friends  ? 
What  has  become  of  Bob  and  Billy?” 

“ They  still  live,  or  rather  starve,  in  the  old 
shed,”  said  he;  “but  now  they  go  out  each  day 
together.  I expect  them  here  every  minute.” 

“ So  then  they  are  as  poor  as  ever  ? ” I asked. 
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9.  “ I have  heard  something  of  treats  of  warm 
soup,  sometimes,  at  the  school  they  go  to,  but  I 
don’t  think  they  get  anything  certain.  But  both 
Bob  and  Billy  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  themselves,  and  to  be  helped  on  by  the 
kind  friends  whom  they  have  found  at  the  school.” 

10.  “What  are  these  old  things  scattered  about 
the  shed?”  asked  I;  “I  don’t  remember  seeing 
them  before  ? ” 

“ Ah ! I forgot  to  tell  you,  the  little  one  is 
beginning  to  make  baskets,  and  neat  fingers  he 
has  at  it:  it  seems  quite  a pleasure  to  the  child.” 

11.  He  stopped  at  the  sound  of  a distant  cough, 
which  became  worse  every  minute,  till  our  two, 
poor  boys  came  into  the  shed,  and  Bob  sank 
down  on  the  floor  very  tired. 

“Oh,  that  cough,  how  it  shakes  you!”  cried 
Billy. 

“ Never  mind,  ’twill  be  over  soon,”  gasped  his 
brother. 

12.  I was  so  much  surprised  at  the  change  in 
the  boys,  that  at  first  I could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes.  They  both  looked  much  whiter  than  I had 
seen  them  before  ; their  hair  was  cut  closer,  and 
brushed  to  one  side,  instead  of  hanging  right 
over  their  eyes.  Neither  of  them  was  in  rags; 
the  old,  worn  clothes,  indeed,  were  still  there, 
but  neatly  patched  and  mended ; some  one  had 
given  Bob  a pair  of  old  shoes,  but  it  was  Billy 
who  wore  the  warm  cloak. 
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13.  “ His  brother  always  makes  him  wear  it,” 
whispered  Oddity,  “ except  at  night,  and  then  it 
covers  them  both.” 

“Now  you  must  have  it.  Bob;  isn’t  it  comfy?” 
said  the  lame  child,  pressing  the  cloak  round  his 
brother,  whose  bad  cough  for  the  moment  would 
not  let  him  speak,  and  brought  a bright  colour 
to  his  cheek,  which  I had  never  seen  there  before. 

14.  “ I’ll  creep  very  close  to  you,  Bobby,  and 
then  we’ll  both  have  it,  you  know.  There ! are 
you  better  now?”  he  said,  softly,  laying  his  thin 
cheek  against  that  of  his  brother. 

“ I don’t  think  I’ll  ever  get  better  here.”  The 
boy  shivered  and  closed  his  eyes  as  he  spoke^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A REMOVAL. 

1.  A mianly  voice  was  heard  outside,  speaking 
to  a porter  who  was  passing. 

“ Can  you  tell  me  whether  two  boys  of  the 
name  of  Parton  live  near  this  place  ? ” 

Little  Billy,  who  heard  the  question,  was  up 
in  a moment.  “ Yes,  here  they  are  ! Here’s  where 
we  live  ! ” shouted  he,  and  the  next  minute  the 
shed  was  entered  by  a gentleman  and  his  young 
son,  both  of  whom  I had  seen  at  the  Zoo. 

2.  Bob  had  risen  from  the  heap  of  dirty  rubbish 
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which  served  him  for  a bed.  His  thin  cheek 
glowed  with  a bright  flush  of  pleasure. 

“ Do  you  really  live  here  ? — sleep  here  ? ” said 
the  gentleman  ; “ in  this  wretched  shed,  and 

without  a fire  in  winter  ? ” 

3.  “Yes,  we  live  here,”  said  Billy,  “and  sleep 
here  too,  when  the  cold  does  not  keep  us  awake ! ” 

“And  does  no  one  ever  come  to  visit  you?” 

“ No  one  but  the  rats,”  replied  the  child. 

4.  “The  rats!”  said  Neddy,  the  son,  in  horror 
and  disgust,  which  vexed  me  not  a little. 

“O,  papa!”  cried  Neddy,  “they  must  not  stay 
here ; this  horrid  hole  is  only  fit  for  rats  ! ” 

His  father  was  bending  over  Bob,  feeling  his 
wrist,  and  asking  him  about  his  health,  with  that 
gentle  kindness  which  soon  wins  confidence  and 
affection. 

5.  “You  are  not  well;  you  must  be  cared  for, 
my  boy.  I think  I can  get  you  into  a hospital ; 
you  will  have  every  comfort  there.” 

6.  “Please,  sir,”  began  Bob,  and  stopped;  he 
looked  at  his  brother,  and  then  raised  his  earnest 
eyes  to  the  face  of  his  new  friend.  “ Please,  sir, 
would  they  take  Billy,  too  ? ” 

The  gentleman  shook  his  head. 

“ Then — please,  sir.  I’d  much  rather  stay  here  ; 
we  have  never  been  parted,  Billy  and  me.” 

7.  I saw  Neddy  eagerly  draw  his  father  aside. 

“ Could  we  not  get  a lodging  ? — see  here  ? ” 
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He  pulled  something  out  of  his  pocket,  and  spoke 
still  lower;  but  I caught  a few  words  here  and 
there  : “ My  Christmas-box — what  aunt  gave  me — 
would  they  be  enough?” 

“Yes,”  said  his  father;  “enough  till  warmer 
weather  comes,” 

8.  “And,  papa,  I have  an  old  suit  of  clothes. 
That  poor  boy  is  dying  with  cold;  just  see,  his^ 
jacket  will  hardly  hold  together.  May  I give 
him  my  old  suit,  papa  ? ” 

The  gentleman  smiled  in  a kindly  way  which 
meant  ‘yes’;  then,  turning  to  the  poor,  mother- 
less children,  he  told  them  that  he  could  not 
leave  them  one  night  longer  in  that  miserable 
place;  he  would  take  them  at  once,  he  said,  to 
an  honest  widow  whom  he  knew. 

9.  Poor  Bob  looked  puzzled,  for  he  scarcely 
understood  what  was  said,  but  he  was  ready  to 
go  wherever  he  was  sent.  One  only  doubt  seemed 
to  linger  on  his  mind.  “ Shall  I,”  said  he,  “ shall 
I still  be  able  to  go  to  my  school  ? — I shouldn’t 
like  to  leave  it  now  !” 

“ Certainly  you  shall,  my  boy,  as  soon  as  your 
health  will  let  you.” 

Billy  uttered  a cry  of  childish  delight,  as  though 
the  word  had  called  up  before  his  mind’s  eye  a 
warm  hearth,  a blazing  fire,  and  smoking  dishes 
of  food  on  a table  beside  him. 

They  all  now  left  the  place,  Billy  being  the 
last. 
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10.  “You  never  wish  to  see  that  place  again, 
I am  sure?”  cried  Neddy. 

“No,  not  the  place;  but — but  I should  have 
liked  a last  peep  of  the  pretty  spotted  rat  who 
used  to  lead  the  old  blind  one  by  the  stick ! ” 


CHAPTER  X. 


A NEW  ROAD  TO  FAME. 

1.  Winter  at  length  passed  away.  On  one  of 
the  first  mild  days  we  found  poor  old  Furry  dead. 
Life  had  long  been  a burden  to  him. 

2.  I have  heard  that  the  rats  of  Newfoundland 
bury  their  comrades  when  they  die,  laying  the 
bodies  neatly  one  beside  another.  I do  not  know 
if  this  is  true  : it  is  not  the  custom  of  rats  in 
England.  We  therefore  left  old  Furry  where  he  lay, 
close  behind  a barrel,  and  here  he  was  found  the 
next  day  by  one  of  the  men  of  the  warehouse. 

3.  Now,  if  there  be  one  thing  which  men  think 
more  worthless  lumber  than  another,  it  is  the 
body  of  a dead  rat.  Our  skins  are  not  in  England 
valued  as  they  are  in  France;  the  only  thought 
is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  dead  creature- 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  porter  did  not  throw 
away  the  body  of  poor  old  Furry : he  carried  it 
off  to  his  master.  I was  curious  to  know  his 
fate,  and  at  length  I learnt  it. 

4.  The  tooth,  which  had  been  such  a trouble 
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to  Furry  in  life,  made  him  famous  after  death. 
Learned  men — I know  not  how  many — looked  at 
the  head  of  the  rat,  and  the  end  of  the  matter 
was,  that  it  was  placed,  as  a great  curiosity,  in  a 
building  which  is  called  a mu-se'-um.  There  is 
the  head  of  poor  old  Furry,  with  the  mouth  wide 
open,  to  show  the  curious  tooth  ! 

5.  Early  in  spring,  one  sunny  morn,  I received 
a visit  from  my  old  comrade.  Whiskers.  He  was 
full  of  life  and  spirits. 

6.  “Ratio,'’  cried  he,  “I  have  often  heard  you 
say  that  you  would  like  you  and  me  to  visit 
foreign  countries  together;  we’ve  a capital  chance 
now.  A vessel  is  to  sail  to-morrow.  I have  been 
talking  to  a ship-rat,  one  of  my  old  friends,  who 
intends  to  sail  in  her,  as  he  has  done  so  before. 
He  says  that  she  is  a capital  old  vessel,  with 
plenty  of  first-rate  places  for  rats,  and  that  Cap- 
tain Blake  keeps  a very  good  table,  so  that  there 
is  never  any  scarcity  of  pickings.  In  short,  I am 
off  for  St.  Petersburg,  in  Russia,  and  mean  to  go 
on  board  to-night ; will  you  go  with  me  ? ” 

7.  “ I’m  your  rat ! ” I cried,  highly  delighted. 
“Will  there  be  room  for  Oddity,  too?” 

“ I dare  say  that  there  is  plenty  of  room ; 
but — well,  well.  Oddity’s  an  excellent  old  fellow, 
in  spite  of  his  funny  skin.  However,  he  may  go, 
and  I’ll  take  care  that  nobody  hurts  him.” 

Off  I scampered  to  give  Oddity  the  news  I had 
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just  heard,  and  begged  him  to  go  with  us,  but 
he  bluntly  declined. 

8.  “ Now  this  is  nonsense,  Oddity/'  cried  I. 
“ To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  you  really  need 
travel.  Come  with  us  to-night,  and  we’ll  make 
a rat  of  you,  my  good  fellow  ! ” 

Oddity  shook  his  head. 

“ What ! you  won’t  travel  ? ” 

“Not  by  water,”  was  his  reply. 

g.  “ He  is  going  into  the  country  with  me,” 
cried  Bright-eyes,  a pretty  little  friend  of  his. 
“We’re  going  to  my  birthplace,  near  the  seaside. 
We  will  feast  amongst  the  young  corn  there ; 
and  when  the  pea-blossom  has  faded,  and  the 
ripe  pods  hang  temptingly  down,  we’ll  climb  up 
the  stalks  and  shell  them,  and  banquet  on  the 
sweet,  green  seeds ! We’ll  revel  in  the  straw- 
berry beds,  and  try  which  peach  is  the  ripest ! 
Oh  ! merrily  live  the  rats  in  a kitchen-garden  in 
the  bright  days  of  summer ! ” 

“ I’ve  half  a mind  to  go  with  you  myself,” 
said  I ; but  I remembered  my  promise  to  Whiskers. 

10.  “Then  farewell.  Oddity,"  cried  I;  “I  fear 
I shall  never  meet  you  again.” 

“ I’ll  come  back  to  the  old  shed  in  winter,” 
said  he. 

11.  “But  I — ah!  where  shall  I be  then?  How 
do  I know,  once  crossing  the  sea,  whether  I shall 
ever  be  able  to  return  ? ” I had  not  the  faintest 
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idea  where  Russia  might  be,  or  what  sort  of  a 
place  I should  find  it;  whether  its  rats  are  black, 
brown,  or  white,  fierce  or  gentle.  “ I wonder 
if  they  find  plenty  to  eat  there  ! ” I said. 

The  face  of  Oddity  grew  very  grave. 

12.  “ I think  you  have  little  to  fear,”  answered 
Bright-eyes.  “ I once  examined  the  cargo  of  a Rus- 
sian ship,  and  found  a fine  collection  of  things  that 
would  charm  a rat.  What  do  you  say  to  oil, 
both  linseed  and  train  oil ; to  delicious  honey, 
corn  without  end,  soap,  isinglass ; and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  hogshea4s  upon  hogsheads  of — tallow?” 
“Enough,  enough!”  I cried  with  delight; 
“ Russia  is  the  country  for  me  ! ” 

CHAPTER  XL 


HOW  1 SET  OUT  ON  MY  VOYAGE. 

1.  Where  is  our  vessel?”  whispered  I to  Whis- 
kers. It  was  late  at  night,  and  we  were  just 
going  on  board  the  Nau'-ti-lus. 

“Yonder;  don’t  you  see  her  black  hull?” 

“ But  how  are  we  to  get  to  her  ? ” asked  I, 
timidly.  “ I have  no  great  mind  to  swim.” 

“Do  you  see  that  dark  line  that  cuts  the  sky? 
That  is  the  rope  which  fastens  the  ship  to  shore ; 
we  will  make  our  way  easily  along  that.” 

2.  The  feat  was  not  difficult  for  a rat ; and 
yet  my  heart  quaked  a little  as  I followed  my 
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leader  across  the  trembling  suspension  bridge. 
However,  I did  not  show  the  relief  which  I felt 
when  I reached  the  vessel  without  a ducking. 

3.  It  was  indeed  a delightful  home  for  rats, 
and  the  number  of  us  on  board  certainly  trebled 
that  of  the  sailors.  The  brown  rats  kept  together 


‘I  followed  my  leader  across  the  trembling  suspension  bridge.’ — Page  34. 


in  one  part  of  the  ship,  to  avoid  quarrels  and 
fights,  so  I saw  less  of  Whiskers  during  the  voyage 
than  I otherwise  should  have  done. 

4.  I managed  to  settle  myself  down  in  Captain 
Blake’s  own  cabin.  I knew  that  it  was  a spot 
of  danger,  but  I busied  myself  in  enlarging  a 
small  hole,  till  I had  made  a passage  for  escape. 
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and  by  means  of  which  I could  easily  get  to 
other  parts  of  the  ship. 

The  cabin  seemed  a very  snug  little  place. 
It  held  both  a swinging-cot  and  a hammock. 

5.  Early  in  the  day  the  captain  came  on  board 
with  his  son,  and  after  he  had  given  several 
orders  on  deck,  they  both  came  down  to  the 
cabin.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I recognized 
that  they  were  the  blue-eyed  boy  and  his  father, 
whom  I had  seen  at  the  Zoo,  and  who  had  come 
to  see  poor  Bob  and  Billy. 

Soon  afterwards  the  anchor  was  weighed,*  and 
and  the  vessel  began  to  move. 

6.  Towards  evening  the  motion  grew  stronger. 
The  vessel  heaved  up  and  down  and  rocked  to 
and  fro.  Neddy,  who  had  been  very  merry  and 
active  all  day,  was  now  quite  heavy  and  dull. 
He  complained  of  headache,  and  lay  down  in  his 
hammock.  I thought  that  the  boy  was  ill.  How- 
ever, he  was  as  lively  as  ever  the  next  morning. 

7.  When  I met  my  old  friend  Whiskers  it  was 
usually  at  night,  as  moving  about  by  day  was 
dangerous,  for  who  ever  showed  mercy  to  a rat  ? 

“ How  do  you  like  your  quarters  ?”  said  Whiskers 
to  me  one  starry  night,  when  all  was  still  upon 
deck,  and,  save  one  sailor  on  the  watch,  all  of 
human-kind  were  sleeping. 

“ They  please  me  well  enough,”  I replied. 

8.  “ For  my  part,”  said  Whiskers,  “ I shall  be 


♦ To  weigh  the  anchor  is  to  draw  it  on  board,  so  that  the  ship  can  move  away. 
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heartily  glad  when  our  voyage  is  over ; and  I 
am  half  vexed  that  I ever  led  you  to  make  it.” 

“Why  so?  We  do  not  fare  ill;  we  have 
plenty  to  eat.” 

“ The  sailors  don’t  starve,”  said  Whiskers  more 
slowly;  “yet  they  think  of  adding  another  dish 
to  their  meals.” 

9.  “Glad  to  hear  it,”  said  I;  “you  know  that 
I am  curious  about  dishes,  and  should  like  to 
have  my  whiskers  in  a new  one.” 

“ Oh,  but  they  wont  be  content  with  your 
whiskers  ! ” cried  my  friend. 

10.  “What  do  you  mean?”  said  I quickly. 

“Well,  I heard  Jack  and  Tom,  two  of  the 

sailors,  talking  together  to-day  down  in  the  hold, 
and  there  was  one  word  which  struck  me  like 
the  paw  of  a cat.  That  word  was— ‘ rat-pies ! ’ ’’ 

I started  as  though  I had  seen  a tabby  pounce 
down  from  the  rigging. 

I faintly  cried : “ Human  beings  never,  never 
eat  rats  ! ” 

11.  “Oh!”  replied  Whiskers,  “don’t  you  remem- 
ber old  Furry  telling  us  that  he  left  China  because 
he  was  afraid  of  being  dished  up  for  dinner  ? 
Amongst  the  gipsies  in  England  we  poor  rats 
are  often  eaten ; and  I have  heard  that  in  the  ^ 
islands  of  the  South  Seas  we  were  thought  so 
much  of  that  ‘ sweet  as  a rat  ’ is  a proverb.”' 

I began  to  tremble  all  over  at  these  words. 
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12.  “ Come,  Ratio,  you  must  pluck  up  a little 
courage,  and  show  yourself  worthy  of  the  race 
of  Mus ! To  be  caught,  killed,  and  put  into  a pie 
is  a serious  evil ; to  be  always  afraid  of  being 
so  is  another.  We  need  not  make  ourselves 
wretched  before  the  time  about  something  which 
never  may  happen.” 

13.  I was  so  terribly  afraid  of  being  caught 
by  the  sailors,  that  I stayed  much  more  than 
usual  in  the  cabin,  keeping  close  to  the  hole 
that  I had  made,  that  I might  always  be  ready 
for  a start  in  case  of  danger. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


FIRST  VIEW  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

1.  “ Cron'-stadt ! Cronstadt ! ” I heard  the  shout 
from  the  deck  one  evening  when  the  sun  was 
going  down.  Being  quite  alone  in  the  cabin,  I 
was  taking  my  first  view  of  the  place  .from  the 
open  port-hole  before  me,  and  at  night  I joined 
Whiskers  in  the  hold. 

He  was  with  another  rather  foreign-looking 
rat. 

2.  “ My  friend  Wish-ik'-si  here,”  said  he,  “ tells 
me  that  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  the  capital  of 
Russia.” 

“ I am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  cried  I ; “I  long 
to  be  again  on  shore.  If  we  had  any  means  of 
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landing  here,  I should  not  care  if  I stopped  before 
we  reached  St.  Petersburg.”  I had  not  forgotten 
the  pies. 

3.  Wish-ik'-si  said  so  many  charming  things 
about  being  delighted  to  know  me,  and  the  pleasure 
it  would  give  him  to  conduct  us  to  the  house  in 
which  he  usually  lived  in  the  city,  and  the  pride 
he  would  feel  in  showing  us  everything  which 
he  could  hope  would  interest  us,  that  we  English 
rats  felt  quite  overcome  by  his  great  politeness. 

4.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  But,  alas ! 
when  we  gathered  together  before  landing,  our 
numbers  were  sadly  less,  though  of  rat-pies  we 
had  heard  no  m.ore.  In  darkness  we  made,  for  a 
second  time,  a suspension-bridge  of  the  rope 
which  bound  the  vessel  to  the  shore,  and  with 
delight  I found  myself  again  upon  land. 

5.  Wishiksi  led  the  way,  closely  followed  by 
Whiskers.  They  moved  on  so  fast  that  I was  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  my  guides,  so  apt  was 
I to  linger  on  my  way  to  look  at  the  wonders 
around  me. 

6.  Under  the  guidance  of  Wishiksi^  we  took  up 
our  abode  in  a Russian  kitchen — a warm,  com- 
fortable place. 

With  night  came  our  feasting  time,  and  when 
the  kitchen  was  deserted  by  the  crowds  of  ser- 
vants, Whiskers,  Wishiksi,  and  I crept  softly  out  of 
our  hole,  hungry  for  any  dainties.  The  cabbage- 
soup  we  found  very  good. 
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FURTHER  ADVENTURES. 

1.  It  was  my  intention,  as  well  as  that  of 
Whiskers,  after  hearing  so  much  of  the  comforts 
in  the  Russian  houses,  to  remain  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  something  happened  which  altered  the 
whole  course  of  our  affairs. 

2.  Whiskers,  who,  as  I have  said  before,  was  a 
very  bold  rat,  did  not  care  to  place  himself  always 
under  the  guidance  of  his  Russian  companion. 
He  often  set  off  by  himself  into  the  street,  and 
moon  or  no  moon,  it  was  all  one  to  him.  He 
brought  us  back  accounts  of  many  adventures — ■ 
how  he  had  been  seen  by  a dog,  chased  by  a cat, 
and  nearly  run  over  by  a carriage. 

3.  “ Have  a care,  brother,  have  a care  ! Even 
the  brave  may  dare  too  much,  and  venture  once 
too  often  ! ” was  the  advice  of  our  Russian  friend, 
as  he  listened  to  the  tales  of  his  hair-breadth 
escapes. 

4.  His  words  made  me  cautious — timid,  per- 
haps, you  will  call  it — but  I liked  to  see  all,  hear 
all,  and  know  all,  and  picked  up  scraps  of  general 
information  with  the  same  relish  that  I would 
have  picked  up  scraps  of  cheese. 

5.  Once  Whiskers  came  home  in  high  spirits, 
for  he  had  made  a discovery  of  great  treasures. 
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In  his  roamings  he  had  found  a large,  open 
space,  fenced  round  with  iron  railing,  which, 
while  keeping  out  man,  allowed  rats  to  enter. 
Here  was  collected  a quantity  of  goods,  both  those 
which  had  been  brought  into  Russia  from  other 
lands,  and  those  which  the  country  produced. 

6.  “ Oh,  the  mountains  of  tallow  which  I saw 
there  ! ” exclaimed  Whiskers,  as  he  turned  a somer- 
set in  the  air,  in  his  delight. 

7.  That  night  we  two  scampered  off  together, 
and  soon  reached  the  place.  Truly  I was  in  a 
world  of  wonders ! There  were  chests  of  tea 
from  China,  coffee  from  Arabia,  sugar  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  bales  on  bales  of  English  cotton- 
goods,  tobacco,  cheese,  spices  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds,  heaps  of  furs,  piles  of  leather,  barrels  of 
tallow,  and  quantities  of  corn  ! 

8.  “ Let’s  bury  ourselves  in  this  corn-sack,” 
cried  I ; “ we  can  sleep  here  very  well  during  the 
day,  and  continue  our  search  after  dark.” 

We  did  so,  and  kept  very  quiet,  till  at  length 
voices  were  heard  so  near,  that  I crouched  closer 
to  my  companion  in  terror ! 

Then — oh,  never  shall  I forget  it ! I felt  our 
sack  was  roughly  pushed  by  some  one,  and 
quickly  lifted  on  high  ! 

9.  “We  are  lost!”  I gasped  to  Whiskers,  as  I 
heard  a heavy  rumbling  sound,  like  that  of  the 
rolling  wheel  of  a truck. 

“ O,  Whiskers ! if  they  should  be  carrying  us  to 
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a mill ! — if  we  should  be  ground  into  powder 
between  two  great  stones  ! ” 

“ Be  quiet,  and  do  not  fear,”  was  the  answer 
of  my  bold-hearted  friend. 

10.  I believe  that  that  terrible  journey  did  not 
last  long,  but  to  me  the  time  appeared  an  age  ! 
Every  turn  of  the  grating  wheel  sent  a pang  of 
fear  through  me ! At  last  the  sack  was  again 
rudely  moved,  carried  aloft,  and  then  tumbled, 
with  its  living  contents,  down —down — we  could 
not  tell  where  ! 

What  a shock  that  tumble  gave  me ! and  I 
lay  for  some  seconds  quite  stunned.  My  first 
feeling,  when  I recovered  a little,  was  bitterly  to 
bewail  my  lot,  and  to  reproach  him  who  had 
brought  me  into  it. 

11.  “Oh,  that  I had  been  content,  and  had 
never  left  the  kitchen ! that  I had  never  gone 
off  with  a reckless  companion,  who  would,  I be- 
lieve, play  at  hide-and-seek  with  a cat,  or  nibble 
at  the  pocket  of  a rat-catcher ! ” 

My  words  were  both  peevish  and  provoking; 
but  Whiskers,  whatever  were  his  faults,  was  not 
one  who  quarrelled  with  his  friends. 

“Ratio/’  said  he,  “I  am  sorry  that  I have 
led  you  into  trouble.  I wish  that  I could  suffer 
alone.” 

12.  His  mild  answer  quite  overcame  my  unkind 
feelings  towards  him ; and  I began  to  hope  that 
we  should  escape. 


Further  Adventures. 
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“ I wonder  where  we  are,”  cried  I,  shaking 
myself  into  a more  easy  position.  “ I think  I 
smell  tar.” 

“There  is  a strong  smell  of  tar!  Depend  upon 
it,  we  are  down  in  the  hold  of  a ship  ! ” 

“ Ha  ! that’s  the  ripple  of  water  ! she  moves — 
she  moves  ! ” 

We  were  again  afloat  on  the  waters. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 


WE  ARE  SHIPWRECKED. 

1.  “Farewell,  St.  Petersburg,  never  may  we  see 
you  again  ! Where  are  we  going  now,  I wonder 
— where  ! ” 

2.  I was  full  of  grumbles  during  the  long, 
tedious,  voyage.  Whiskers  never  grumbled — it  was 
not  in  his  nature,  and  he  quietly  fed  on  his  corn 
without  a word  of  complaint. 

3.  It  was  a horrible  voyage  I A fearful  storm 
came  on  before  the  vessel  reached  the  place  she 
was  going  to,  whatever  that  might  be.  The  winds 
whistled  and  raged,  and  the  ship  reeled  and 
plunged  like  a restive  horse.  Again  and  again 
torrents  of  salt  water  came  sweeping  down  into 
the  hold,  till  at  length  it  was  like  a ditch,  which 
we  rats  could  not  cross  but  by  swimming. 

Such  of  the  corn  as  remained  in  our  sack  was 
now  so  soft  from  salt  water  that  it  was  like  a 
pudding.  But  we  had  no  heart  to  eat. 
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We  had  so  often  heard  the  captain’s  voice 
giving  orders,  that  we  had  ceased  to  pay  any 
attention  to  them,  but  at  length  an  order  was 
given  to  lighten  the  ship.  Our  sack  (for  we  still 
made  it  our  hiding-place)  was  suddenly  lifted 
with  others ; and  before  we  had  time  even  to 
guess  what  was  going  to  be  done,  splash  we 
went  into  the  sea  ! 

4.  Ugh!  how  the  water  bubbled  in  our  ears!. 
What  wild  efforts  we  made  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  sack  ! We  had  long  ago  gnawed  the  string 
which  fastened  its  mouth  : it  soon  opened  with 
the  motion  of  the*  waves,  and  corn,  rats,  and  all, 
floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  raging  billows. 

5.  Down  in  two  seconds  went  the  corn,  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea,  and  we  struggled  to  save 
ourselves  by  hard  swimming.  Of  course,  our 
strength  must  soon  have  been  done,  and  the 
mighty,  green  waves  must  have  swept  us  to 
death,  had  not  a barrel,  thrown  out  from  the 
ship,  been  happily  floating  near  us. 

6.  Whiskers  saw  this  little  island  of  hope.  As  for 
me,  I was  too  much  frightened  to  look  around, 
but  I followed  where  he  led,  and  soon  found 
myself  on  the  floating  barrel  beside  my  friend, 
shivering,  shaking,  dripping  with  wet,  and  looking 
as  wretched  as  a rat  can  look. 

7.  How  we  shook  our  wet  sides,  and  shuddered 
and  gazed  round  us  on  the  wide  waste  of  waters! 
Alas  ! there  was  no  land  in  sight. 
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“ If  we  are  not  drowned  we  shall  be  starved  ? ” 
cried  I,  very  piteously,  to  Whiskers,  for,  alas  ! our 
barrel  was  empty. 

8.  Oh,  the  misery  of  that  day,  and  the  terrible 
night  which  followed  ! We  gnawed  at  the  taste- 
less wood.  We  had  water  all  round  us,  yet 
perishing  with  thirst,  and  dying  of  hunger,  with- 
out hope  of  relief!  Better  to  have  been  drowned 
at  once ; better  to  have  fallen  by  the  paw  of  a 
mouser,  or  to  have  been  caught  like  my  brothers 
in  a trap,  than  to  be  dying  thus  by  inches  on  a 
barrel,  tossed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  I 

g.  But  the  morning  gave  us  new  hope,  for  our 
barrel  had  drifted  near  to  the  land,  and  the  waves 
were  now  much  more  quiet. 

“Could  we  not  swim  to  the  shore?”  said 
Whiskers. 

“No,  no,”  said  I,  “some  wave  will  roll  the 
barrel  on  the  beach ; no  more  struggling  in  the 
water  for  me  I ” 

10.  And  the  waves,  bearing  the  barrel  on  their 
green  backs,  seemed  often  ready  to  land  it  safely 
on  shore,  but  each  time  changed  their  minds,  and 
kept  it  bobbing  up  and  down,  while  they  went 
back  with  a grating  noise  over  the  pebbles,  as  if 
making  fun  of  our  distress. 

“We  are  further  off  now  than  we  were  ten 
minutes  ago,”  said  Whiskers.  “ Perhaps  the  tide 
is  on  the  turn.  Pluck  up  a brave  heart,  and  let’s 
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dash  in ! ” and  he  plunged  fearlessly  into  the 
water. 

11.  But  for  the  sharp  spur  of  hunger,  I fear 
that  I should  have  left  him  to  make  the  bold 
attempt  alone ; but  I was  famished,  and  I resolved 
to  swim  for  my  life.  I sprang  into  the  waves, 
and  so,  following  my  companion,  I struggled  in 
safety  to  the  shore  ! 

12.  O the  delight  of  feeling  dry  ground  again  ! 
—of  standing  once  more  on  the  firm,  solid  earth ! 
Never,  never  again,  I said  to  myself,  will  I venture 
in  any  vessel,  or  trust  my  life  to  the  mercy  of 
the  waves  that  had  so  nearly  ended  our  lives. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


CATCH  HIM— DEAD  OR  ALIVE! 

1.  We  made  a hasty  breakfast  off  a star-fish 
that  we  found  stranded  on  the  beach;  but  this 
only  increased  our  thirst,  and  to  find  some  means 
of  quenching  it,  we  hurried  inland.  We  had  not 
run  far  before  we  came  to  a large  house. 

“ There  is  sure  to  be  a supply  of  water  here,” 
said  Whiskers. 

“I  fancy  that  I hear  a dripping!”  I cried 
eagerly,  as  we  reached  the  door  of  the  back-yard. 

2.  The  door  was  closed,  and  there  were  sharp 
bits  of  broken  bottles,  on  the  top  both  of  it  and 
the  brick  wall,  so  that  we  could  not  climb  over 
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them.  I soon  saw  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
door,  part  of  the  wood  had  been  broken  away, 
an  opening  just  large  enough  for  a rat  easily  to 
creep  through  into  a large  yard. 

3.  At  the  opposite  side  of  it  there  was — O 
joyful  sight!— a pump,  from  which  water  fell, 
drop  by  drop,  into  a trough  below.  And  yet,  faint 
as  I was  with  thirst,  I was  afraid  to  go  across 
the  yard. 

“ In  with  you  ! ” exclaimed  Whiskers.  “ Don’t 
keep  me  here,  dying  with  thirst  at  the  hole.” 

I drew  back.  '‘Whiskers^  said  I,  “I  don’t  like 
the  door  yonder.  If  any  one  comes  through  it 
into  the  yard,  we  shall  be  lost.” 

4.  ‘‘Nothing  dare,  nothing  win!”  said  he.  “I 
am  thirsty  and  I must  have  water;”  and,  hurry- 
ing through  the  little  opening,  he  was  soon 
eagerly  drinking  at  the  trough. 

I was  about  to  follow  him,  and  already  my 
nose  was  through  the  hole,  when  the  door  near 
the  pump  opened,  and  a young  man,  followed  by 
several  dogs,  came  into  the  yard.;^ 

5.  I saw  in  an  instant  that  Whiskers  could  not 
escape.  He  had  the  whole  length  of  the  yard  to 
cross ; his  foes  were  far  nearer  to  him  than  to 
me.  His  only  chance  was  in  not  being  seen ; 
but  in  broad  daylight,  with  the  noses  of  three  or 
four  dogs  not  two  yards  from  him,  this  was  a 
poor  chance  indeed. 

“Ha!  a rat!”  cried  the  young  man.  “Ha! 
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Carlo,  give  it  him! — shake  him  by  the  ear!” 
And  he  laughed  aloud  with  delight ! 

6.  I could  not  see  Whiskers,  for  the  trough  was 
between  us,  and  he  had  got  into  some  corner, 
from  which  the  dogs  could  not  easily  dislodge 
him ; for  they  stood  yelping  and  barking,  and 
showing  their  white  teeth. 

7.  So  the  human  savage  came  to  their  aid. 
He  picked  up  a stick  which  was  lying  on  the 
ground  near,  and  pushing  it  behind  the  trough, 
forced  poor  Whiskers  from  his  hiding-place. 

“ Ha ! the  fellow’s  dead ! I must  have  killed 
him  with  the  stick ! ” cried  the  young  man ; and 
stooping  down,  he  lifted  the  poor  rat  by  the  tail, 
and  held  him  up  to  examine  him  more  closely, 
while  the  dogs  leapt  and  barked  around,  eager 
to  tear  my  poor  friend  to  pieces. 

“ He’s  been  in  the  wars — lost  his  ears ! ” 
laughed  the  young  man,  still  holding  the  stiffened 
body  on  high  by  the  tail. 

8.  “O,  Whiskers!  Whiskers!''  thought  I,  as  I 
gazed  on  the  pitiful  sight.  ‘‘  I am  glad  that  you 
are  dead!  Bravest,  noblest  of  rats,  they  can  tor- 
ture you  no  more  ! ” 

g.  Suddenly  raising  Whiskers  still  higher,  to 
give  more  force  to  his  fling,  the  young  man  cried, 
“Now,  Carlo — Rover — Caesar — who’s  first!”  and 
swung  the  body  away  towards  the  door,  behind 
which  I stood  trembling. 

10.  But,  lo  and  behold ! no  sooner  did  the 
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seemingly  dead  rat  touch  the  ground,  than  he 
found  life,  strength,  and  speed  in  a moment.  The 
dogs  were  after  him  like  the  wind,  but  the  very 
force  of  the  fling  had  given  him  a good  start, 
and  he  was  through  the  opening  under  the  door, 
knocking  me  over  as  he  pushed  past,  almost 
before  I could  be  sure  that  he  was  really  alive. 

Whiskers  and  I had  a fair  start,  and  we  made 
the  best  of  it ; we  ran  as  though  a whole  pack 
of  hounds  were  behind  us,  and  never  paused  to 
take  breath  or  look  behind  us,  till  we  had  buried 
ourselves  in  a corn-field. 

11.  “And  are  you  really  unhurt?”  I cried, 
when  we  stopped  at  last,  panting  for  breath. 

“Unhurt?  yes! — only  bruised, — it  was  well  that 
the  yard  was  not  paved  with  stones.” 

“ And  you  were  really  alive  and  had  your 
senses  while  that  savage  was  holding  you  up 
with  your  head  hanging  down ! Why,  you  looked 
as  like  a dead  rat  as  ever  I saw  one  I ” 

“ I was  wide  awake  all  the  time,”  said  Whiskers, 
“but  I knew  that  it  was  my  only  chance  to  pre- 
tend I was  dead.  This  has  been  a narrow  escape, 
Ratio,  I was  never  so  near  being  torn  to  pieces 
before,  not  even  in  my  fight  with  the  ferret  I ” 

12.  “I’ll  never  go  near  a house  in  daylight 
again  I ” cried  I,  still  trembling  with  terror. 

Whiskers  appeared  to  feel  the  fright  less  than 
I did,  though  his  danger  had  been  so  much 
greater. 
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“ It  is  your  thirst  that  makes  you  so  nervous,” 
said  he;  “you  have  not  yet  recovered  from  our 
voyage  on  the  barrel.  There  seems  to  be  a wet 
ditch  around  this  field  ; come  and  moisten  your 
nose  in  the  water.” 

The  relief  was  certainly  great,  and  I soon  felt 
better. 

13.  “ I wonder  where  we  are  now ! ” said  I. 

“I  have  no  doubt  at  all, — we  are  in  old  England 

again ! The  look  of  the  house,  the  hedges,  the 
fields,  that  young  fellow — ” , 

“ Oh,  don’t  speak  of  him ! ” I cried,  “ cruel 
monster  that  he  is  ! ” 

“You  are  too  hard  on  him,”  said  Whiskers,  in 
his  own  frank,  good-humoured  manner.  “ He 
may  be  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  his  kind,  who 
think  that  there  is  no  harm  in  being  cruel  to  a 
rat.  I dare  say  that  even  your  blue-eyed  friend 
would  shout  with  joy  to  see  a cat  worry  a 
mouse ! ” 

14.  “ I don’t  believe  it ! ” I replied ; “ a really 
kind  heart  can  never  take  pleasure  in  seeing  a 
poor  defenceless  creature  in  pain,  or  used  in  a 
cruel  manner.” 

15.  Just  then  we  heard  a faint  squeak  from 
the  hedge  close  behind  us. 

“ I think  I know  that  voice ! ” cried  I ; and  I 
had  hardly  said  these  words,  when  from  the 
thick  covert  sprang  little  Bright-eyes ! 
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A NEW  KIND  OF  WATCH-DOG. 

1.  What  a rubbing  of  noses  there  was ! after 
all  my  travels  and  perils  it  was  such  joy  to  see 
again  the  face  of  a friend ! I had  so  much  also 
to  tell  that  I almost  lost  breath  in  my  long  story. 
I finished  my  tale  with  an  account  of  the  last 
adventure  of  Whiskers,  who  was  now,  in  my  eyes, 
ten  times  more  a hero  than  before. 

2.  “ And  now  that  I have  told  you  my  news,” 
said  I,  “lets  hear  of  a little  of  yours.  In  the 
first  place,  where  is  old  Oddity  ? '' 

Bright-eyes  hung  down  his  head,  and  drooped 
his  long  tail.  Such  conduct  in  so  lively  a rat 
showed  me  at  once  that  my  brother  was  d^ad. 

3.  “How  did  it  happen?”  was  all  that  I could 
say. 

“ Not  a week  after  our  arrival  in  these  parts, 
he  was  caught  in  a hay-rick  by  a farmer ! ” replied 
Bright-eyes.  “ I saw  him  seized  by  the  neck,  I 
heard  his  sad  cry;  I could  not  stay  to  see  the 
poor  fellow  killed,  and  I was  afraid  of  sharing 
his  fate,  so  I made  off  as  fast  as  I could.” 

4.  “Poor  Oddity!''  I sighed,  “never  was  there 
a better-hearted  rat ! Ah ! what  pleasure  I should 
have  had  in  telling  him  all  my  adventures ! I 
have  been  across  the  deep  waters,  and  in  many 
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perils,  now  in  danger  of  being  cooked  in  a pie, 
now  shivering  on  a barrel  in  the  ocean,  and  yet 
here  am  I safe  and  sound  after  all ; while  you, 
remaining  quietly  in  England,  have  perished  in 
a hay-rick ! ” 

5.  Whiskers,  who,  being  a brown  rat,  could  not 
feel  the  same  regret  as  myself,  now  turned  to- 
wards Bright-eyes,  and  asked  him  how  far  we 
were  from  London — “ For  I long  to  be  back  in 
my  old  quarters,”  said  he. 

“A  fortnight’s  journey  for  a rat,  if  he  travels 
by  land,”  replied  Bright-eyes ; “we  came  down  in 
a river-boat,  which  carried  us  to  within  five 
miles  of  this  spot.” 

6.  “ I have  had  enough  of  water  for  some 
time,”  said  Whiskers  “ and  now  that  the  fields 
are  full  of  ripe  corn,  and  the  gardens  of  fruit, 
there  is  nothing  so  pleasant  as  a journey  by 
land ! What  say  you,  friend  Ratio  ? ” asked  he. 

“ I have  no  mind  for  a long  journey  either  by 
land  or  by  sea,”  replied  I.  “ 1 11  keep  company 
with  you  for  a day  or  two.  Whiskers,  but  I would 
rather  not  go  to  London  now.  I will  settle 
quietly  for  a time  in  the  country  near  the  spot 
where  poor  Oddity  died ! ” 

7.  “And  you?”  said  Whiskers,  turning  to  Bright- 
eyes. 

The  lively  rat  shook  his  ears.  “ Pardon  me,” 
he  said,  “but  I’m  of  Oddity’s  opinion, — heroes  like 
Sir  Whiskers  are  the  very  worst  travelling  com- 
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panions  in  the  world.  How  Ratio  has  escaped 
with  his  life  I cannot  think,  but  I shall  certainly 
not  follow  your  fortunes  for  an  hour!  I’ve  no 
fancy  to  be  baked  in  a pie,  or  starved  on  a barrel, 
crushed  by  a cab,  or  worried  by  a dog,  drowned 
in  a sack,  or  held  up  by  my  tail!  No,  no,  brave 
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Whiskers,  I would  rather  have  my  ears  than  your 
fame ! ” 

And  off  skipped  the  merry  little  rat,  before 
we  could  say  a word  to  stay  him. 

8.  Whiskers  and  I,  being  weary  enough  with  the 
adventures  through  which  we  had  passed,  slept 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  day  in  the  field,  and 
during  the  night  went  in  search  of  food. 
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It  was  harvest  time  and  the  heat  made  us 
thirsty,  but  there  was  no  water  near  that  we 
could  drink. 

g.  “ I say,  Ratio,  ” observed  Whiskers,  “ do  you 
see  yonder  object,  near  that  sheaf,  that  glitters 
so  brightly  in  the  sun  ? ” 

“ It  is  a can,”  replied  I ; “no  doubt  it  belongs 
to  one  of  the  reapers.” 

“ I should  not  wonder  if  there  was  some  bread 
and  cheese  beside  it,”  said  he. 

10.  “ I should  not  be  surprised  if  there  were. 
But  you  are  not  going  there  ! ” I cried  in  alarm. 

“ I am  going, — why,  there  is  nothing  to  fear ! 
there  is  not  a reaper  near;  and  if  there  were,  he 
would  need  to  be  a sharp  man  who  could  catch 
a rat  in  an  open  field  ! ” 

11.  So  the  daring  fellow  went  on  his  way,  and 
I,  after  peeping,  first  on  this  side  and  that,  to 
make  sure  that  no  human  being  could  see  us, 
hurried  after  my  companion. 

12.  There  was  a bundle  of  something  beside 
the  can,  tied  up  in  a large,  red  handkerchief, 
something  with  a very  inviting  smell.  But  scarcely 
had  Whiskers  touched  the  reaper’s  dinner  with 
the  end  of  his  nose,  when  something  jumped  up 
suddenly  from  behind  the  bundle,  and  the  voice 
of  a rat  fiercely  called  out, — “ Keep  off,  or  I’ll  bite 
you  ! ” 

13.  Whiskers  looked  surprised,  but  my  feelings 
can  scarcely  be  told  when  I saw  the  dumpy  form. 
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the  blunt  head,  and  the  piebald  skin  of  my  lost 
brother,  Oddity ! 

I rushed  forward  with  a squeak  of  delight. 
No  doubt  Oddity  also  was  pleased  at  meeting  with 
his  brother  again.  He  looked,  however,  from  the 
handkerchief  to  Whiskers,  and  again  desired  him 
to  ‘ keep  off.’ 

14.  “ What  is  in  that  bundle,  that  you  guard 
it  so  carefully?”  said  I,  after  we  had  rubbed 
noses  again  and  again. 

“ The  property  of  my  master,”  replied  my 
brother. 

“ Master ! ” cried  both  Whiskers  and  I,  “ who 
ever  heard  of  the  master  of  a rat ! Since  when 
have  you  taken  upon  yourself  the  office  of  a 
watch-dog,  to  guard  what  belongs  to  our  enemy, 
man  ? ” 

15.  “ Since  man  first  showed  mercy  to  one  of 
the  race  of  Mus,  since  he  spared  a poor  rat  when 
in  his  power.  I know  you.  Whiskers,  I know  you,” 
continued  Oddity,  the  hairs  bristling  up  on  his 
back;  “you  are  reckoned  a hero  amongst  rats, 
but  I too  can  fight  in  defence  of  what  is  placed 
in  my  charge ; you  have  killed  a ferret,  and  you 
may  kill  me,  but  while  I have  a tooth  in  my 
jaw,  or  a drop  of  blood  in  my  body,  you  shall 
not  touch  a crumb  belonging  to  my  master  ! ” 

16.  Whiskers  would  have  been  more  than  a 
match  for  three  Oddities,  for  the  piebald  rat  had 
neither  his  strength,  nor  skill  in  fighting ; but 
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the  strong  rat  seemed  to  have  no  wish  to  give 
battle  to  the  weak  one,  so  he  quietly  dropped 
the  corner  of  the  handkerchief,  and  never  even 
tried  to  see  what  was  in  the  can. 

17.  Of  course  I wanted  to  know  all  about  my 
brother’s  adventure.  In  his  own  quiet,  homely 
way,  he  told  me  his  simple  tale,  keeping,  how- 
ever, all  the  time,  a watchful  eye  upon  the  bundle. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  FARMER  AND  HIS  BRIDE. 

1.  “ I was  caught  one  evening  in  a hay-rick. 
A swift-footed  creature  like  you.  Whiskers,  might 
perhaps  have  got  away,  but  I was  never  very 
nimble,  nor  remarkable  for  speed.  I felt  a strong 
hand  grasping  me  by  the  back  of  my  neck,  and 
I gave  myself  up  for  lost. 

“‘Well,  here’s  an  odd  creature, — a piebald  rat! 
I take  it  that’s  quite  a curiosity ! ’ cried  the  farmer 
who  held  me  in  his  grasp,  I expected  that  he 
would  dash  me  against  the  wall  the  next  moment, 
and  then  set  his  heel  upon  my  poor  body. 

2.  “‘I  wonder  whether  Mary  ever  saw  anything 
like  it  before,’  he  continued,  examining  me  with 
attention ; ‘ I’ll  put  it  in  the  empty  wire  cage, 
and  try  if  I cannot  tame  it  for  her.’ 

“ No  one  who  has  not  believed  himself  to  be 
just  on  the  point  of  being  killed,  can  tell  how 
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glad  I was  when  I was  set  loose  from  the  farmer’s 
terrible  grasp,  though  only  to  find  myself  in  a 
cage  ! 

3.  “ But  soon  the  longing  for  liberty  came.  I 
tried  to  gnaw  through  the  wires,  but  it  was  useless. 
The  farmer  watched  me,  spoke  to  me,  gave  me 
food — treated  me  like  a creature  that  could  feel, 
for  he  had  a gentle  and  kindly  heart ! At  length 
I grew  used  to  my  master,  and  to  see  him  approach 
my  prison  with  food  was  the  only  pleasure  of 
my  life.  If  he  put  his  finger  through  the  bars,  I 
never  attempted  to  bite  it,  and  at  last  he  took 
me  from  my  cage,  and  gave  me  a far  warmer, 
snugger  home — in  the  pocket  of  his  own  great- 
coat ! ” 

4.  At  this  point  in  the  story  Whiskers  and  I 
expressed  our  amazement. 

“ Wherever  he  went,”  continued  Oddity,  “ I 
went  too.  He  taught  me  many  things  altogether 
new  to  a rat.  It  is  our  nature  to  take  what  we 
can  get, — he  taught  me  to  see  food  and  not  to 
touch  it.  He  never  let  me  feel  hungry;  he  talked 
to  me  as  though  I were  a little  companion,  and 
never  one  blow  did  I receive  from  his  hand,  or 
one  kick  from  his  heel.  I could  not  be  insensible 
to  kindness  like  this!” 

5.  “ And  you  owed  it  all  to  your  piebald  coat ! ” 
exclaimed  I. 

“ I found,”  continued  Oddity  very  quietly,  “ that 
Will  Grange,  my  master,  was  going  to  London, 
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to  be  married  to  the  young  woman  whom  he 
had  spoken  of  as  Mary.  We  travelled  to  the 
city  together,  I snugly  sleeping,  coiled  up  in  his 
pocket.” 

“ And  were  you  given  to  the  lady  ? asked 
Whiskers. 

“ I was  placed  before  her  on  a table,  in  a 
quiet  little  back-palour,  in  which  she  and  my 
master  sat  together.  She  was  pleased  with  my 
appearance.  She  praised  me,  and  fed  me  from 
her  hand,  and  said  that  such  a rat  she  never 
had  seen  in  her  life.  Then  I crept  under  my 
master’s  chair,  and  remained  there  very  quietly, 
while  he  and  his  Mary  talked  over  their  future 
plans. 

6.  “ ‘ I cannot  help  feeling  sorry,’  said  she,  ‘ to 
leave  father,  and  home,  and  the  dear  children  in 
the  ragged  school  whom  I have  taught  so  long!’ 

“‘Well,  Mary,’  said  the  young  farmer  heartily, 
‘ father  will  come  and  see  us  when  we  are  married, 
and  get  to  our  new  home.  Then  for  your  ragged 
children,  why.  I’m  wanting  an  active,  steady  boy 
on  my  farm,  and  though  I’ve  no  great  fancy  for 
your  pale-faced  Londoners,  yet  if  you  know  any 
really  good  one,  we’ll  take  him  down  with  us 
into  Kent.’ 

“You  should  have  seen  how  pleased  the  young 
lady  looked.  She  knew  one,  she  said,  a poor, 
motherless  boy;  he  was  one  of  the  best  boys  in 
the  school. 
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“ So  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  speak  to 
the  lad,  and  tell  him  to  call  in  the  evening. 

7.  “ In  the  evening  he  came.  I had  again 
taken  my  place  under  the  farmer’s  chair,  and 
was  just  falling  into  a doze,  when  I was  roused 
by  a gentle  knock  at  the  door.  Mary’s  cheerful 
‘ Come  in  ! ’ was  followed  by  the  entrance  of, — 
whom  do  you  think  ? ” 

“ Bob  and  Billy ! ” I exclaimed  at  a venture. 

8.  “Yes,  Bob  and  Billy,”  repeated  Oddity,  with 
a look  of  great  glee ; “ I had  never  thought  to 
see  them  again.  And  they  were  both  so  changed, 
I should  scarcely  have  known  them,  and  Bob 
looked  so  much  taller  and  stronger,  and  oh,  so 
much  happier  than  he  had  done  last  year! 

9.  “ ‘ I beg  pardon  for  bringing  Billy,’  said  he ; 

‘ I was  afraid  to  let  him  go  home  quite  alone.’ 

“The  farmer  spoke  in  his  kindly  way  to  the 
boy,  and  offered  him  a place  on  his  farm.  Bob’s 
bright  face  showed  how  pleased  he  was,  but  he 
soon  grew  sad  as  he  glanced  down  at  his  little 
lame  brother. 

“ ‘ Thank  you,  sir,’  said  the  boy,  glancing  first 
at  the  farmer,  then  at  his  teacher,  ‘ but  I think 
— I should  rather — I had  better  stay  and  earn 
my  bread  here  in  London.’ 

10.  “ ‘ And  how  do  you  earn  it  ? ’ inquired  the 
farmer. 

“ ‘ Please,  sir,  I clean  boots,’  answered  the 
boy ; ‘ I am  one  of  the  Boot-Black  Brigade.’ 
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“ ‘ And  you  would  rather  stay  here  and  rub 
in  blacking,’  said  the  farmer,  ‘ than  be  out  in  the 
open  fields?  Would  you  not  rather  come  with 
us  ? ’ 

11.  “ ‘ Oj  sir,’  said  Bob,  uneasily,  shifting  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  ‘you  see  I could  not  leave 
my  brother  behind, — poor,  lame  Billy,  he  has  no 
one  to  care  for  him  but  me.’ 

“‘That’s  it,  is  it?’  cried  the  farmer.  ‘Well, 
Mary,  what  say  you  ? could  we  take  both  the 
boys  with  us,  do  you  think  ? If  they’ve  always 
been  together,  poor  fellows,  it  would  be  a pity  to 
part  them  now.’ 

12.  “ Bob’s  only  answer  was  a look  of  pleasure 
and  of  thanks,  but  little  Billy  almost  burst  into 
tears,  as  he  cried,  ‘ Oh  yes  ! please,  sir,  take  me 
too, — take  me  too  ! I’ll  do  anything, — I’ll  work, 
— I’ll  make  baskets  for  your  fruit.’ 

“ ‘ And  coops  for  my  poultry  ! Well,  well ! 
We’ll  find  some  way  of  making  you  useful.’ 

“ I was  so  much  pleased,”  continued  Oddity^ 
“ at  hearing  this,  that  I ran  out  from  my  place 
beneath  the  chair.  Billy  uttered  a cry  of  surprise. 

“ ‘ There — look  ! if  that  is  not  my  own  pretty, 
spotted  rat ! ’ ” 

13.  “ And  so  you  live  here  all  together  ? ” asked 
Whiskers;  “this  farmer,  his  wife,  the  two  boys, 
and  you  ? ” 

“Yes;  and  we  are  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long.” 
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“JHumph  ! ” said  Whiskers;  “I  prefer  my  free- 
dom ; but  you  were  never  like  other  rats,  Oddity, 
you  were  always  meant  for  a watch-dog.  And 
you  really  guard  that  can  and  parcel  for  hours, 
and  never  wish  to  nibble  it  ? ” 

“ I am  trusted,”  was  the  reply. 

14.  “Now,  Oddity,”  said  I,  “I  should  much  like 
to  see  you  in  your  new  home,  along  with  all 
your  human  companions.” 

“ Yonder  is  my  master’s  house,”  answered 
Oddity,  pointing  across  the  field  with  his  nose. 
“You  have  but  to  clamber  up  to  the  window  in 
the  evening,  and  peep  through,  and  you  will  see 
us  all  there  together.” 

“ I’ll  have  a peep,”  said  Whiskers,  “ and  then 
off  to  old  London  again  ! ” 

15.  “And  now  I would  advise  you  to  be  off,” 
said  my  brother;  “here’s  my  master  coming  for 
his  dinner.” 

Away  we  scampered  at  full  speed,  for  well 
we  knew  what  would  be  our  fate  if  we  were 
caught  even  by  the  kind-hearted  farmer.  We 
were  only  rats  after  all. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 


A PEEP  THROUGH  THE  ROSES. 

I.  That  night,  when  the  round,  harvest  moon 
was  throwing  her  soft  light  on  the  earth,  we 
climbed  up  the  rose-tree  by  the  window,  and. 
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quietly  pushing  aside  the  fragrant  flowers,  peeped 
in  upon  such  a scene  as  rarely  meets  the  eye  of 
a rat.^ 

There  was  a neat  little  kitchen,  with  a sanded 
floor  and  white-washed  walls,  and  near  the  wide 
hearth  was  a table,  on  which  supper  was  spread, 
on  a cloth  white  as  new-fallen  snow. 

2.  Round  this  table  were  seated  the  farmer, 
his  wife,  and  our  two  old  friends.  Bob  and  Billy, 
now  with  roses  on  their  once  pale  cheeks. 

The  farmer  tapped  gaily  on  the  table,  and  at 
the  signal.  Oddity,  whom  I had  not  at  first  noticed, 
climbed  up  to  his  knee,  and  then  jumped  on  the 
cloth,  to  be  fed  from  his  master’s  hand.  He  made 
his  round  of  the  party, — every  one  had  some- 
thing to  give  him ; and  I heard  the  merry  voice 
of  Billy  as  he  patted  his  favourite’s  snub  nose, — 
“ He’s  a pretty  little  fellow ! now,  isn’t  he ! I 
wonder  what’s  become  of  the  old  blind  rat  that 
he  used  to  lead  about  in  the  shed?” 

3.  Whiskers f'  said  I to  my  companion,  “I  al- 
most wish  I were  in  Oddity’s  place  ! ” 

“ I don’t,”  he  replied  quickly,  as  he  turned 
from  the  window.  “ One  rat  in  ten  millions  may 
be  petted  and  trusted,  and  show  himself  worthy 
of  the  trust;  but  our  race  was  never  intended 
to  be  made  pets  of.” 

“ And  are  we  always  to  be  hated  by  men,  and 
never  to  be  useful  to  them  ? ” 

4.  “We  are  useful  to  man,”  said  my  companion. 
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“Ah,  in  those  places  where  he  bakes  us  in 
pies,  or  makes  hats  or  glove-thumbs  of  our  poor 
skins.  But  in  London — ” 

“When  you  join  me  in  London  I will  show 
you,  friend  Ratio,  how,  by  clearing  away  dirt  and 
rubbish,  which,  if  left,  would  poison  the  air,  we 
are  of  real  use  to  man.” 

“ Little  man  thanks  us  for  it ! ” cried  I. 

5.  “Well,  Bob,”  said  the  farmer,  as  he  leant 
back  in  his  chair,  and  watched  his  little  pet 
nibbling  at  a nut,  “ is  it  true  what  my  good  wife 
here  tells  me,  that  the  post  this  morning  brought 
a letter  for  you  ? ” 

“From  Master  Neddy,”  exclaimed  Bob,  with 
sparkling  eyes. 

“ He’s  come  back  from  Russia,  and  so  has  his 
father;  and  they’re  so  glad  to  be  in  old  England 
again,”  cried  Billy,  who,  as  in  old  times,  was  the 
most  ready  to  speak.  “The  letter  was  first  sent 
to  the  school, — the  dear  old  school ! Oh,  won’t 
they  be  pleased  to  hear  where  we  are  ! And  is 
it  not  good  in  them,  after  all  their  travels,  not  to 
forget  poor  boys  like  us  ? Do  you  know,  there 
was  money  in  the  letter?”  he  added,  lowering 
his  voice. 

6.  “ Ah ! Captain  Blake  did  you  some  good 
turn,  did  he  not  ? ” said  the  farmer  to  Bob. 

“ Indeed,  he  did,”  said  Bob,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  “ He  found  me  a poor,  ignorant,  miserable 
thief,  and  he  did  not  hate  me ; he  gave  me  a 
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chance,  he  gave  me  a friend.  He  saved  me  from 
ruin  ! ” 

7.  Here  let  me  close  my  tale.  I and  my  com- 
panions separated;  my  bold  comrade  returned  to 
the  city,  and  Oddity  remained  in  the  happy  home 
of  his  kind  master,  an  instance  that  even  a rat 
can  be  faithful  to  man,  where  man  shows  mercy 
to  a rat ! 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SERIES. 


The  letters  A.L.O.E.  are  the  initials  of  the  words  A Lady  of  England,  the  pen- 
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religious  tracts.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  an  eminent 
Indian  Soldier,  who  did  much  valuable  work  in  India  in  connection  with  finance, 
and  became  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  (in  London)  before  his  death  in 
1851.  Miss  Tucker  was  born  at  Frien  Hatch,  near  Barnet,  on  the  8th  May,  1821. 
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tales,  but  she  only  published  her  first  book,  " Claremont  Tales,”  in  1852,  and  nearly 
every  year  afterwards,  at  least  one  new  work  appeared  from  her  pen,  all  the  proceeds 
being  devoted  to  missionary  work.  In  1875  she  learned  Hindustani,  and  went  out 
to  India  as  a missionary  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Society, 
a society  having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  Indian 
women  live.  Landing  at  Bombay,  she  went  on  to  Allahabad  and  Amritsar,  and 
settled,  in  1876,  at  Batala,  a small  town  in  the  Punjab,  about  50  miles  N.E.  from 
Lahore.  Here  she  remained  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  after  a serious  illness,  died 
on  the  2nd  December,  1893. 

She  was  a woman  of  great  energy  and  determination,  and  much  beloved  by 
all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Of  the  fifty  or  more  books  which  she  wrote, 
few  are  now  remembered.  The  Rambles  of  a Rat,  published  in  1854,  being  probably 
the  best  known.  It  is  an  admirable  Tale,  with  a good  moral  which  is  not  too 
obtrusive.  It  has  been  very  slightly  shortened,  and  the  language  occasionally 
simplified  to  adapt  it  for  the  purpose  of  this  Series. — A.G. 
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—St.  George  of  Merry  England  (from  Spenskh’s  • Faerie  Queene”).  64  pp 

-Sindbad  the  Sailor  (from  the  Arabian  Nignts).  64  pp 

-Eyes  and  No  Byes,  etc  (Dr  Aikin  and  Mrs  Barbaudd).  64  pp.  ... 

-All  Baba  (from  tne  Arabian  Knights).  64  pp 

-Waste  Not,  Want  Not,  etc.  (Maria  Pdoeworth).  G4pp j 

-The  Water  Babies  (Charles  Kingsley).  64 pp j 

,— The  Rambles  of  a Rat  (A.L.O.E.).  64  pp 

—The  Kad  Tailor  and  The  Caliph  Stork  (from  Haufp's  “ Fairy  Tales  ”). 
64  pp....  

For  Books  in  Grades  lY.,  Y.,  and  YL,  see  separate  list. 
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